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JUBILEE. 
Jubilee, in Hebrew, Jobel. The Jubilee 
year was the fiftieth year, which fell 


out afier seven weeks of years : Levit. xxv. 
10. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year; 

t shall be a jubilee unto you. 

Notwithstanding the clearness of this pas- 
sage, several commentators maintain, that 
the jubilee was celebrated in the forty-ninth 
year, and exactly on the last year ‘of the 
seventh week of years. Moses favors this 
opinion, when he says, Lev. xxv. 8. Thou 
shall number seven sabbaths of years seven 
dimes seven years and the space of the 
seven sabbaths of years shali be unto thee 
forty and nine years. 

They who maintain this, shew the incon- 
veniency there would be in celebrating the 
jubilee in the fiftieth year, after the sabbat- 
ical year, which falls on the forty-ninth year. 
‘These two years rest successively follow- 
ing one another might be attended with 
dangerous consequences in any country and 
Lreed a famine there. 

‘The jubilee year began on the first day 
of Tizri, (which is the first month in the 
civil year and answered tv om September, ) 
and about our autumne!l equinos. In this 
year no one sowe d or reaped 5 (Li ‘Vit. XXv. 
11, &c.) but all were satisfie d with what 
the earth and the trees produced of them- 
selves. Every one took again 
of his inhevitanse, whether it were sold, 
mortgaged, or any way alienated. Hebrew 
slaves, however they came to fall into a 
state of slavery, were set free, together with 
their wives and children; even they who 
liad renounced the privilege, which the sab- 
batical year gave them of recovering their 
liberty. Even all foreion slaves enjoyed 
the right, which was given by the jubilee. 

There are some other particul: us concern- 
ing this year, which can be read in Leviti- 
CUS XXV. 

The first nine days in this year was spent 
in joy and pleasures 3 but upon the tenth 
day, heing the day of solemn expiation, the 
trumpets were sounded ; aud that instant 
the slaves were declared free, and the lands 
‘feturned to their old owners. ‘The motive 
fo this law, was to hinder the rich from ep- 


possession 





pressing the poor, and reducing them to 
perpetual slavery, and that they should not 
gét possession ef all the lands by the ways 
of purchase, mortgage or usurpation 3 that 
debts should not be multiplied too much : 
and that slaves with their families should 
not continue always in a state of servitude. 

Besides Moses intended to preserve as 
much as possible the liberty of people’s per- 
sons, an equality of fortunes and the order 
of families among the Hebrews. Lastly, 
he designed that people should be attached 
to their country. their lands and inherit- 
ance, which were always to revolt to their 
posterity without any danger of ever going 
out of their families. 

There were several privileges belonging 
to the jubilee year, which did not belong to 
the sabbatical year ; and the sabbatical 
year had also some advantages over the 
jubilee year. Houses and other edifices 
built in walled towns did not return to the 
proprietor in the jubilee year. 

After the captivity, from the confusion of 
the tribes and families, it was no longer 
precticable to ebserve the partition, which 
had been made by Joshua, as before the 
dispersion of the tribes 5 because those of 
them, who returned from the captivity set- 
i tled where they could; numbers of them 
did not return at all, and therefore the jubi- 
lee necessarily ceased. Usher places the 
first jubilee in the year of the world 2609, 
before Jesus Christ 1395, the second 49 
years after, and so on. 

REMARKS. 

The jubilee was, truly, a joyful day in 
Israel. Those, who were in prison, were 
released 3 those, who had lost their estates, 
lands and possessions, returned and took 
possession of them again, &c. This made 
them love theit country and freed the peo- 
ple from perpetual slavery. The day was 
ushered in by the sound of the silver trum- 
pets, which is fitly expressed by the Poet, 

Blow ye the trum pet, blow 


The gladly solemn sonnd, 
Let ali the nations know 

To Earth’s remotest bound, 
The year of jubtlee is come, 
Yeturn ve ransom’d sinners ho 
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This privilege extended to the whole na- with all the methods of the divine ecoromy 
tion ; it was an universal release to all per-| in bringing the tamily of wan to such an en- 
sons, who were in debt, and whose estates | joyment, was planned and designed by God 
were alienated ; and a day of rejoicing to’ before time began ; co sequenuy eternal 
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the whole nation of israel. 


We learn from the jubilee, that although | 


men for a time might lose their liberty and 
estates, yet in tle jubilee they should repos- 
sess both: that all that was dear in life, 
though forfeited for a time, was fully restor- 


ed and confirmed to them at the return of 


the jubilee. 
How remarkably typical of the Gospel! is 
the jubilee, which was designed as a type 


in addition to its temporal blessings then. 


Have | 


bestowed ? Are all men sinners 
they come short of the divine glory ? Have 
they ruined and lost themselves by sin r— 
the great consolation, in regard to all sin- 
ners and lost creatures is the sound of par- 
don and peace and the return of every crea- 
ture to the heavenly inheritance in Christ, 
or to the enjoyment of eternal life as God's 
good purpose and gift to the whole human 
family. 

The blessings of the jubilee were believ- 
ed and anticipated by every Jew, and were 
particularly desired and rejoiced in by those 
who were the most involved in distress and 
had suffered the greatest loss. Is not this 
the case in regard to the Gospel sound 7— 
Peace and pardon are as really and cer- 
tainly proclaimed to the whole human fam- 
ily in the Gospel, as the temporal blessings 
of the jubilee were certainly proclaimed to 
the whole Jewish nation. Seeing our dis- 
tress in sin, as the Jews felt their temporal 
calamities 5 and believingthe news of par- 
don now, as the Jews did that of the jubilee; 
though it alters not the truth of the good 
news in either case, yet it brings a person 
to itsenjoyment. This is the reason why 


faith is so much enjoined 5 it is not to pro-, 


ilifeis grace toman, itis grace from the 
foundation to the top stone. | 

[fit be grace it was never merited not e- 
ven by Christ himself. it was never pur- 
chased, it was never procured : it was the 
spontancous, free and eternal will of God 
acting from no other impulse than his own 
‘love and aiming at no other object than his 
| own glory and the good of his creatures. 
| Hence all the expressions of Jimitarians, 
which go toexhibit an idea that our salva- 
tion was merited, purchased, procured or 
vought 3 or that there are conditions on our 
part by which itis obtained, argues that 
those limitarians are yet in the dark on this 
point, and shew that they need be taught 
what are the first principles of the oracles 
of God.—Ebrror. 


To the Rev. D. Bascocn, of Buffalo. 


EXAMINATION OF TEE EpiscopaAL CaTr- 
CHISM, &C. 


(Continued froin page OA.) 

Ii xtract, page 44. 

“Q. Why do you not say my Father 
who art in heaven? 

A. Because | do not pray for myself a- 
lone, but for the whele Church. 

Q. And what should all the members of 
the Church learn from this? : 

A. To love as bretliren, seeing they have 
one common Father.” 

fere you ask the pupil why, in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, he does net say my 
Father, instead of * Gur Father,’ and you 
teach him to reply thet it is because he does 
not pray for himsel! alone tut for the viole 
Church. ‘This kind of seclfriehteous as- 





ij, cure eternal life, but to enjoy eternal life sumption runs through the whole catechisin, 
i given to all men before the foundation of Why do you not tell the pupil to answer, 

the world. iT say Our Father because our Saviour 
; Thus the good news of salvation ; the | thus taught mer? ‘Lhis would he a sutta- 
i? certainty of Ged’s purpose and grace ia the ble reason; but it seems you wish him to 
‘ salvation of all men, proclaimed as the un-, learn that m matiers not whether le adhere 
1 conditional and unmerited determination of to the original or not, so that he use the 
i the Father and revealed by Christ, may be prayer in a manner to suit “the Charch.” 
considered as the sound of the silver trom- You say ail the members of “ the Church” 


Seer on, 





pets, manifesting the commencement of the 
jubilee. 

The blessings of the Jubilee and the 
manner of their communication were plan- 
ned and designed by God for the benefit of 
the Jewish nation without any thought.pre- 


meditation or procurement of their own :— | 


so the heavenly inheritance, or eternal Iie 


‘human family except the members of thre 
‘ 


should learn from this to love as brethren, 
secing they have one common Father.— 
| Pray, Sir, have not all che human family 
one commen Pather—both these whe are 
members of vour Church, and those who 
are note Do you mean here to be under- 


stood that God aid not make anv of the 
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Episcopal Church? You told us, at page 
21, that God is * the maker, preserver and 
governor of all things.” Does not this in- 
clude every human being? Are none of 
the human fainijly “things” except the 
members of the Episcopal Church? At 
page 8 of the catechism you recollect you 
give itas your opinion that all people will 
be kept from everlasting death. Now this 
must include many persons who are uot 
members of the Episcopal Church, and who 
never even heard of such a Church. Do 
you mean by “all things” in page 21, to 
include these people? ‘Vhey are to be tak- 
en to heaven, it seems, and if so they cught 
to love as brethren, and be entitled to some 
name, either * things” or something else. 
Perhaps, however, your plan of heaven is 
that none, even there, shall * love as breth- 
ren” except the members of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Again, page 49. 

*Q. What do you understand by the 
Kingdom of God? 

A. His kingdom of grace here, and _ his 
Kingdom of glory hereafter. 

Q. Who belong to the kingdom of grace? 

A. All true members of the Catholic 
Church. 

Q. Who make up the kingdom of glo- 
ry? 

A. The angels in heaven, and the saints 
who are removed from this world to a state 
of rest and felicity.” 

Ilere is one of the most novel definitions 
of “ kingdom,” IT believe upon record.— 
“Kingdom of God,” i. e. God’s kingdom, 
means, vou say, God's kingdom of one 
kind in one place, and his kingdom of ano- 
ther kind in another place! Now all these 
persons who take common sense for their 
cuide, would be very apt to suppose that 
* kingdom ef Ged” means simply kingdom 
of God, or God’s kingdom, as the words 
muport. Kingdom, if we can trust Dr. 
“an. Johnson, means the dominion of a 
kine, or the territories subject to a mon- 
wel. God, being the author of both the 
Maiverse and all that is in it, is the King or 
bionarch over both; and so far asl can see 
oth are what constitute his kingdom.— 
Pius far of the general meaning of “ king- 
lon; and the phrase ‘thy kingdom come,’ 
n the Lord’s Prayer should undoubtedly 
be construed into a petition that ungodli- 
hss may decrease among men. You, 
owever, think differently, for you make 
vo Kingdoms; one of “ grace,” that you 
cate here, and then oneof “ glory,” which 





ly enough tell us of what each kingdom is 
“made up.” You say that all trwe mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church belong to the 
kingdom of grace. So there are some 
members of “the church” who are not 
“true,” and these do not belong to the 
kingdom of grace. ‘The kingdom of grace, 
then, must be a small kingdom; for there js 
| but a very small part of the human family 
| that do or ever did belong to the Episcopal 
church, and of those who do, it seems a 
part are not members of this kingdom, be- 
cause they are not “true.” But the king- 
dom of “ glory” is to have far more sub- 
jects. It is located in heaven, and is made 
up of all the angels there, and all the ‘saints? 
that go from this world into the same place. 
I do not know whether you will allow me 
to apply the term “ saint” to every human 
being or not; for although you say at page 
eight of the catechism that all people will 
be saved from “ everlasting death,” which 
of course takes them to heaven—yet possi- 
bly you calculated to keep up there as you 
do here, a distinction which consists chiefly 
in the terms “ saint” and * sinner.” Be 
that as it may, all the angels of heaven are 
to be admitted; and these will make, when 
joined by the saints from here, a collection 
that will undoubtedly far outnumber your 
kingdom of “ grace” upon earth. Under 
these circumstances might it not be as well 
to designate the two kingdoms by the adjec- 
tives darge and smail? 





Oo 


os . » * 
Again, page 92. 


“QQ. What are the public Prayers whieh 
Christians ought constantly to attend? 

A. ‘The Morning and Evening Services 
of the Church.” 

And pray, sir, where do you learn that? 
“The Church” in the United States does 
not use the same prayers that are used by 
“the church” in England. Now which is 
right, and which is wrong?“ The church” 
in England pray for the King, &c. but in 
the United States for the President. Is 
not the same being God of England and 
America? Cannot the prayers of a chris- 
tian do as much good ultimately in one part 
of the world as in another? What then do 
you mean by the prayers of “ the church?” 
You know you are a great friend to “ anti- 
quated usage:” now the usage of “ the 
church” in England is very ancient com- 
pared to that in the U. 8. why not then 
stick to the old form, and drop thgyinnova- 
tions that have crept in here? This would 
be but complying with the strict principles 





B confined, by you to heaven, You kind- 


of your doctrine, Alas, Sir, bow the base- 
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less fabric of “ the church” is prostrated by 

the touch of reason : ! 

. LU NIV VERS AL IisT. 
(To be: eae) 





Por the Gospel Advocate. 
There is a tale going the whole circuit 
of the newspapers, (very few of which will 
have the courasc to give ph ice to this) sta- 
ting that the doctrine of Universal Salv ation 
Jeads to murder; and it cites, as proof, the | 


19th ult. The story is, to use the language 
of the renowned Cotton Mather, “ the very 
first-born of nonsensicality,’ without a 
show of reason to recommend it. Llow Is 
represented to have said that he believed 
in Universal Salvation before he murdered, 
and that since his crime he trusts he found 
mercy in the sight of God, who would con- 
sequently pardon his sins, and receive him 
into periect felicity in heaven. ‘This is the 
statement—let us examine it. Supposing 
Lfow’s story to be true, it stands thus: 
Before he murdered, he believed that 


both himself and all his neighbors would j 


be happy in heaven, after death: since he 
murdered he believed that he should be 
happy in heaven, after death, but that ma- 
ny of his neighbors would not! You sce, 
reader, that this murderer thought, both 


dbcfore and after his crime, that he, himself 
should be received in heaven, but his act of 
murder caused him to think that many of 


his fellow men, who had not committed 
such a crime, would never reach the heav- 
enly mansion! There is no room for coiw- 
ment, in so stupid a case—How’s opinion 
of himself was the sa:ac throughout his 
life ! X. 
From the Univers: tist Magazine. 
LIF OF DR. CHAUNCY. 
( Coktinued firs page 87.) 

It was now a long time that he had ex- 
erted his mental powers to their utmost ten- 
sion. Four years of the most intense stu- 
dy, and as many more of controversy and 
opposition; the harrassing cares attendant 
on one who stands the champion against 
popular sentiment, togciher with the labors 
of the ministry, which he did not neglect, 
had at length impaired his health and brok- 
en his constitution. But, in the mean while, 
he had the pleasure of seving the fury of ta- 
naticism subside, and the more intelligent 
part of the community returning to the en- 
joyment of its reason. ‘Those who at first 
shrunk back, through far, began to come 


| CASES 
‘enemy retiring, the timid and irresulute 


forward, with a good degree of boldness 
and geal. dt happeved as usual in such 
when the battle was foug vist, and the 


ventured on the pursuit, end seemed dispo- 
sed to atone for their former cowardice, by 
the abundance of their newly acquired cour- 
age. 

Chauncy now perceived that it was ne. 





‘cessary to make his health the object ul his 


care. Ele accordingly 
confession of David D. How, who sulicred , regimen, and performed ses 
for that crime in Allegany county, on the | from seven hundred to 
each. ‘Phis mode of life ie was obliged to 


} 
adopted a severe 
eral journics of 
a thonsand miles 


pursue for three or four years. Still, how- 


‘ever, he preached at times; and on one oe- 





casion gave a striking prool Usat the weak- 
ness of his body had not enteebled his res- 
olution. Preaching according to appoint- 
ment, at the opening of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, in 1747, he so manifestly 
inveighed against some of its former meas- 
ures, and addressed the members in a style 
sa plainly expostulary, as to give much of: 
fences and it was debated in court, whether 
a copy of the sermon should, according to 
invariable custom, be requested for the 
When Chauncy was told of this, he 
replied to his informant, “ it shall be pri 
ted whether the General Court. print. it er 
not. And do you, Sir, say from me, tht 
it 1 wanted to initiate an@ instruct a persoy 
into all kiads of iniquity and double-deal- 
ing, ~ would send him to our General 
Court.” A copy was requested, however, 
in due form, and the discourse printed, It 
is a performance of some ability 5 and iste & 
markable for its free exposition of publ: & 
concerns, and its unceremonious, but ener 
getic address to the representative orders «i 
the government. 
Ilaving recovered his health to a gow 
degree, he soon undertook a close and cht 
ical study of the Scriptures, particularly © 
the Mpistles of St. Paul. This investiz 
tion was commenced about the year 17! 
In order to avail himself of what assistan 
the labors of others would afiurd, he seare 
ed the librarics in Boston and Cambrids 
for every thing that had a teidency to” 
lustrate the sacred writings; and sent! 
England for a considerable number © 
works, recommended by Dr. Doddiils 
which could not be found in this coun! 
In this stady, he spent seven years o! 
best part of his life. He was rewatu' 
with a discovery of the doctrine of Us 
sal Salvation. At lcast, it is sufficient 


press. 





evident, from many circumstances, that 
was in ‘this course of investigation he! 
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perceived that doctrine to be taugit in the 
Scriptures. ‘Lhe progress of lus mind in 
this discovery, is relaicd in so natural a 
manner by himself, that 1 shall favor my 
readers with his own language: * TF had no 
idea of this sentiment, till 1 had been grad- 
ually and insensibly let into it by a long 
and diligent comparing of scripture with 
scripture. For a while, | could not, with- 
out considerable difficult.*, consult the sa- 
cred writings upon this point, unrestrained 
from previously imbibed sentiments. It 
was with care and pains that I brought my- 
sel so far to suspect the truth of common 
doctvines, as to be able, with tolerable free- 
dom of mind, to inquire whether this had a 
just foundation inthe word of God, or not. 
‘But when | had once disengaged myself 
from the influence of former notions, so as 
to be able to look into the Scriptures with a 


‘readiness to receive whatever they should 


teach for truth, it was truly surprising to me 
to find in them such evident traces of this 
doctrine.” 

During this long course of study, he col- 
lected materials for the following works:— 
1. his Dissertation on the Fall and its 
Consequences: 2. his treatise on the Pene- 
wolence of the Deity: 3. A Key to the 
New Testament, designed to prepare the 
mind for reading and understanding that 
part of ihe inspired volume. ‘This last work 
was never published, and probably never 
linished s; nur did the two former male 
their appearance, till within two or three 
years of the author’s death, But what is 
more worthy of notice, it was at this period 
that he collected the materials for his fa- 
mous work on the Salvation of All Men— 
which, it seems, he soon afterwards com- 
posed into its present form, and then laid 
by for his own revision, and that of some 
theologians and critics, to whom he entras- 
ted the secret. It is mortifying to relate, 
that the man who had shown himseif so in- 
trepid, so nobly independent, now yielded 
to the time-serving policy of concealing an 
important and beneficial doctrine from the 
public; and that he sometimes hesitated 
whether to permit his work, which he real- 
ly esteemed the most valuable of his produc- 
tions, ever to be published, or to commit it 
to the flames. ‘There are undoubtedly ma- 
ny circumstances to extenuate his weakness; 


but it is to be hoped, for the interest of 


truth, that nothing will ever be urged to 
justify it. 

Reserving some more particular observa- 
tions on this work for another place, I shall 
proceed to mention a few of his miscellane- 











ous sermons, before giving an account of 
his publications and controversy on tie 
subject of Episcopacy. 

On the 18th of November, 1755, a vio- 
leat earthquake, geverally called the great 
earthquake, shook the whole country from 
Pennsylvania to the northern parts of Can- 
ada. "Phe next Sunday Chauncy preached 
a sermon intended to enforce the supersti- 
tious notion, that earthquakes, in general, 
are the special manifestations of God’s an- 
ger for the sins of the people. This sort of 
philosophy is but the remains of that which 
could formerly discover in the thunder- 
storm,in the aurora borealis, in the approach 
of comets, and in all the phenomena of na- 
ture, the rising fury of the Almighty Sove- 
reign. 

It was on the Ist of the same month, that 
a large part of the city of Lisbon was o- 
verthrown by a tremendous earthquake, 
which extended through all Europe and to 
the northern regions of Africa. After the 
accounts of this great convulsion had reach- 
ed America, Chauncy published (1756) a 
sermon in reference to the event: in which 
he held forth the opinion, then not uncom- 
non, that the seasons and climate, the soil,. 
and bowels of the earth, have all been chan- 
ged in consequence of Adam’s fall, so that 
the whole constitution of Nature is far diff- 
erent from what it was before. But he 
supposed that after it has served mankind 
for a scene of trial, it will be restored to its 
primitive state of order and beauty, and 
become the new heavens and new carih 
mentioned by St. Peter and St. John, “where 
good men, after the resurrection and judg- 
ment, shall reign with Carist for ever and 
ever.” "Phe fanciful conjectures of this 
sort, which learned men have indulged, 
may amuse by their unlucky contrariety ; 
some have maintained, with equal confi- 
denee, that this earth will be eventually fit- 
ted up for the hell of the damned. Chaun- 
cy, however, contrived to hold both these 
notions. 

In 1772, he published a sermon delivered 
at the ordination of a missionary to the Mo- 
hawk Indians. [t is entitled All nations 
blessed in Christ 3 and centains seme cau- 
tious hints in favor of the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation. This is worthy of par- 
ticular notice, as it is probably the only in- 
stance, if we except a passage or two in his 
Benevolence of the Deity, in which he ev- 
er exhibited, to the public, any indications 
of that doctrine, without concealing his 
name. Even in this instance, his courage 


‘does not seem to have Been equal to that ef 
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his friend, the celebrated Dr. Mayhew, who 
delivered two discourses, towards the close 
of the same year, in which he gave such 
striking intimations of Universalism, as 
must have been understood even by his 
hearers, and the readers of that day. 

The Sandemanians having lately opened 
a meeting and gathered a church in Boston, 
Chauncy pul blished Lwelve Sermons 1765, 
referring particularly to their doctrines.— 
In these he endeavored to shew that it is 
impossible for us to yield that obedience to 
the law either of Mloses or of natural reli- 
gion, which would be necessary to justifica- 
tion, ifsought by this means ; and that con- 
sequently none can be saved, but on the 
more indulgent terms offered in the gospel : 
the terms of faith, instead of that of per- 
fect obedience which is naturally requisite. 
fie then proceeds to show that this faith is 
of a kind superior to simple belief; that its 
effect is to purify the heart ; that, for its 
objects, it embraces the truths, in general, 
contained in the revelations of God; and 
that it is the act of man’s free agency. [He 
cont ods that it is to be attained to, by the 
use of means 5 and that the earnest endea- 
vors of the unregenerate to acquire it, are, 
to a degree, blessed and accepted of God. 
Ih these sermons it is manifest, that, while 
he discarded the doctrine of total depravi- 
iy. the author believed cur moral condition 
to be, in some way, affected by Adam's 
tronseression 5 though, if we judge by ¢ 
piece which he bad published sometime bis 
fore, he did not suppose us guilty or pun- 
ishable on our first parent’s account. 

We are now arrived at the period of his 
live, in which he stood distinguished as the 
poucipal advocate for the Coneressional 
chirebes, against the doctrine and meas- 
ures of the Io) iscopatians. Phe church of 
Enclind had been, for mere than half a 
century, gradually mtroduciig ber mission- 
aries into this country, not much to the sat 





isfacticn of the descendents of those who 
fied hither from her oppressions. At length, | 
having sveeecded in settling a number of | 
her clergymen in the colonies, she began to 
project the establishment of bishops in A- 
reiica. hes excited a universal alarm 
anong the Congregationalists, who feared, 
and perhaps with some reason, that the de- 
$ on. iefiected, would crow into an ecclesi- 
ac‘icul dominion. ‘They knew that the 
rolushchareh, by her combination with 
the Pritish gover nieent. shared a vast and | 
overwhelm ng powers; and who could as | 
would always maintain | 





nro then: that she 


A A 


as to withhold from her daughter in Amer. 
ica, that pre-eminence, which she herself 
enjoyed at home? 

In this season of anxiety, they saw in the 
revered and lamented Mayhew, an adyo- 
cate who showed himself both able and 
zealous to maintain their cause 3 but in 1766 
he sunk into an untimely grave, and left 
the burthen of the contest to his friend 
Chauncy, who lacked his genius and taste, 
but surpassed him in Icarning. Chauncy 
had not been an unconcer ned, nor an idle 
spectator of the late measures of the Epis- 
copalians; in !702, he had published 7 
Dudlecan Lecture, on the Validity o 
Presbyterian Ordination ; in’ which “d 
maintained, with learning and ability, that 
bishops and presbyters were considered as 
one and the same order of ministers, till the 
end of the second century. To this dis- 
course was aflixed a large “ Appendix, giv- 
ing a brief historicalaccount of the epistles 
ascribed to Ignatius, and exhibiting some of 
the many reasons why they ought not to be 
depended on as his uncorrupted works.”— 
The occasion of this Appendix was, that 
much use had been made of these Epistles 
to show that the government of the Christ- 
ian church in the Apostolic age, was Epis- 
copal. In 1767, he published Remarks on 
the Bishop of Landaff's sermon, delivered 
before the society for the Propagation of the 
Gospelin foreign parts, The Bishop had 
represented ihe American Colonies as al- 
most destitute of the Christian ministry,and 
as degenerating towards heathenism. In 
this representation he was joined by Bish- 
op Warburton 3 and these two prelates, it 
seems, repeate d only the language that was 
common among the Exglish lL piscopalians, 
at that day. Chauney affects to impute 
these misrepresentations to ignorance ; but 
itis to be feared they resulted rather from 
prejudice against the Colonies, and against 
the Congregational churches in particular, 

But what renderec 1 Chauncy the most dis- 
tinguished at this period was his controver- 
sy with Dr. Chandler, of Elizabethtown, N. 
J. who, by the appoiniment of the Episco- 
palion clergy in this country, published 

(1767) An appeal to the Public, in behalf 
of the Church of England in America.— 
In this, Chandler comende d, that since the 
Episcopalians conscientiously believe that 
none but a bishop has authority to ordain 
ministers, and pe rform other rites necessary 
in their chure h, hey ought, according to 
every principle of religious libe tty, to beal- 
‘lowed Bisho Ips in America. To remove all 


Va snperluaty over parental partiality, | suspicions of any design to domineer, he 
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Episcopalians in this country and their su- 
periors at home, that the bishops to be sent 
here should be divested of all the civil au- 
thority they possessed in England, and suf- 
fered to retain no power but that of ecclesi- 
astical government over their own ministers 
and churches. In short, they were to be 
such bishops as have been actually settled 
in the United States since the revolution.— 
Chauncy answered the Appeal in 1768.— 
H[e asserted that it was not the genuine 
doctrine of the Church of England, that 


none but bishops possessed the power of or- | 
dination and of ecclesiastical government 3 | 


and adduced a yreat many testimonies from 


the writings of celebrated Episcopalians, es- 
pecially tliose of the earlier ages of the ref-' 


ormation, in support of his position. He 
observed, also, that the management of the 
Episcopalians in this country had been such 
as to countenance suspicions that they 
bishops, if obtained, would nct prove to be 
so restricted in their powers as the Appeal 
represented 3 and that these suspicions were 
increased by the late measures of the British 
government. Tvext year, (1769) Chandler 
answered him, in The Appeal Defended ; 
to which Chauncy replied in 1770. Chand-, 
lor rejoined, 1771,in The Appeal farther ; 
Defended 3 to which Chauncy made no re- | 
ply. 


This controversy extended to nearly a, 
thousand octavo pages, and embraced, a-: 
land was tempted ? 


mong a variety of other subjects, the argu- 
ments commonly urged iv support of the 
doctrine of Episcopacy. Like most con- 


troversies, it contains, on both sides, too; 
} you outrage reason, and deny the Scrip- 


much personal reflection without wit, and 
complaint without necessity. Chandler had 
the littleness to jeer at the inaccuracy of 
his opponent’s style; to which perhaps, he 
was provoked by ostentation on Chayncy’s 
part. Both writers evinced an extensive 
and minute acquaintance with the history 
ofthe English Church 3 but it is impossi- 
ble for one not versed in the subject, to de- 
cide on the merits of the controvertists.— 
Chruuncy received the formal thanks of the 
congregational clergy; and perhaps the 





Lpiscopalians were well enough satisfied 
with their champion. The project for an | 
American Episcopate was not put into CX- | 
ecution, however, til after the revolutiona-| 
ry war. (‘Vo be continued. ) 
TAKE THE SCALP. 

A gentleman from Cornwall informed 
and assures us as truth, that when the Che- 
ey} in ‘ 2 r wala aE *") Th. lege anal 

vo.ee, lately married et that p':ce, w as | 
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asked what he thought of some strong and 
pointed remarks made by a man, against 
his marrying a white girl, replied, “ If i 
called myself a savage I would go hund- 
reds of miles to YAKE THE SCALP Of that 
man.” Enough of civilizajion to know, 
that without that ‘ify he would have been 
arrested for a threat—enough of the savage 
left, to have his first thouglits turn instantly 
toa scalp. ‘The swect and only revenge 
ofa scalp, is thought of, and that for only 
expressing indignation at bis marrying a 
white girl.”—Amer. Eagle. 





IF. 

It appears there is only an if in the way, 
or the Indian Missionary would go to the 
old trade of scalping. So said a Doctor of 
Divinity in this city, “ Jf 1 was no’acler- 
gyman, ! would kick you out of my house.” 
There is a savicr of the Old man of sin dis- 
coverable in these gentlemen.— Gosp. Her. 





QUESTIONS FOR TRINITARIANS. 
Our trinitarian friends who worship in 
the Episcopal form,atter the Church of Eng- 
land, in repeating their Litany, say, they 
supplicate the mercy of God—by _ his holy 
nativity, and circumcision—by his fastings 
and temptations—by his agony and bloody 
sweat—by his precious death and bi rial. 
Please to answer—Do you really believe 
that Gop was born? Do you believe that 
Gop was circumcised ? That Goo fasted, 
Do you believe that 
Gop was in an agony of pain,and sweit 
blood ? Do you believe that Gop died, and 
was buried? Ifyou believe these things, 


tures. If you do not believe them, why do 
you make a solemn mockery of absurdity + 

We make this appeal to reasonable be- 
ings. Let every rational person ponder 
well these things, before they shall again 
address the Great JEmovau in this unjusti- 
fiable and absurd manner.—Gosp. Herald. 





THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY. 

When the Almighty was about to create 
man, he summoned before him the angels 
of his attributes, the watchers of his domin- 
ion. ‘Phey stood in council around his hid- 
den throne. 

“ Create him not,” said the angel of Jus- 
tice 3 * he will not be equitable to his breth- 
ren, he will oppress the weaker.” 

* Create him not,” said the angel of 
Peace; “ he will manure the carth with 
human bleod ; the first-born of hig race 
will be the slayer of bis brether.” 
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* Create bim 





not,’ said the angel of 








7 Truth; “ ke will defile thy sanctuary with 
1 falsehood, although thou shouldest stamp on 
et, ° - ° . ° 
as his countemance thine image, the seal of 
at, confidence’? 
rhs So spake the angels of the attributes of 
ise Jehovah ; when Mercy, the youngest and 


dearest child of the Eternal,arose,and clasp- 
ing his knees, “ Create him, Father,” said 
she,“ inthy likeness, the darling of thy 
loving-kindness. When all thy messengers 
forsake him, I will seek and support him, 
and turn his faults to good. Because he is 
weak, I will incline his bowels to compass- 
ion, and his soul to atonement. Whien he 
departs from peace, from truth, from jus- 
tice, the consequences of his wanderings 
shall deter him from repeating them, and 
shall gently lead him to amendment.” 

The Father ofall gave ear, and created 
man, a weak, faltering being ; but in his 
faults the pupil of Mercy, the son of ever- 
active and meliorating Love. 

Remember thine origin, QO man ! when 
thou art hard and unkind towards thy 
brother. Mercy alone willed thee to be— 
Love and Pity suckled thee at their bosoms. 











THE ATONEMENT. 

Professor Murdock, of Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary, in a discourse on the At- 
enement, recently published, rejects the 
doctrine of Christ’s vicarious satistaction, or 
that he becaine onr sponsor and sufiered in 
our stead: and aflirms that the bloody sac- 
rifice of the Mediator was not what the law 
of Ged demanded, or could accept as a le- 
gal satisfaction for Gur sins—that it did not 
cover over or conceal the sins of the trans- 
gressor, nor cancel any claims of the law 
on him—that, after the atonement was made, 
God was under legal obligation to ex- 
| empt any man from punishment, and if he 
‘Eee pardons at all, it is mere grace. 
R Taunpshive Gazetie. 





Allow old people to prefer their own for- 
mer times tothe presents because those 
things which were wisdom and pleasure 
then, are now folly and trouble. 

Matcrnal Affection.—The wife of a Ve- 
netian nobleman was incensolable for the 
death of her ouly son. A monk endeavor- 
ed to comfort hier. = & llect,” said he, 
“the example of Abraham, hes Was com- 
manded by to kill his son with his 


tec 


(sod 


own, y, Foe lLand who prepars d without inur- 
ents 


ing to ‘che y the injuuction.” Ah! re- 





verend father,” rejoined the lady with ve 
lemence, * God would never have required 
such a sacrifice of a woman.” 





TIME. 

I saw him hast’ning on his way; 
And mark’d his lightning flight, 
Where’er he movd, there stern decay 

Spread its destructive blight. F 
Rapid the gloomy phantom hied, 
Envelop’d in the storm 5 
His eye shone out in sullen pride, 
And fearful was his form. 


I saw him grasp the warrior’s wreath, 
Worn in the gory fray, 

The laurel with’ring sunk in death, 
Its beauty fled away ; 

That wreath was stain’d with bloody hue. 
Unhallow’d was its bloom, ; 

It met the phantom’s chilling view, 
And bow’d beneatli its doom. 


1 saw him pass by beauty’s bow’s, 
And listen to her lay— 

Around the spot was many a flow’r, 
slooming its summer day 3 

With icy heart the spectre came, 
Her love ‘ly form compress’ *d, 

She met his lurid eye of Jdame— 
‘The tgmb-stone tells the rest. 


On youth’s warm brow his hand he prest, 
"Twas cold as mould’ring clay, 
He laid his arm on manhood’s breast, 
The lite-pulse ceas’d to play. 
His fell siroc o’er nature past, 
And low she droop’d her bead, 
lier blossoms wither’d in the blast, 
And all her verdue fled. 
F Lonio. 





FRIENDSHIP 

ust like Friendship is yon bubble 
Floating down the limpid stream,, 

Not a breath its course to trouble, 
Glittring in the noontide beam. 


But, should a cloud o’ershade the s SV, 
‘Lhis little meteor of an hour 

Would vanish. and with sunshine die— 
It could not bear the tempest’s low’r. 


{7° Thomas Gross, the Editor of this 
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